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science. And it appears gratuitous to do this in the case 
of casuistry. 

Further, inasmuch as the rules of casuistry are not 
merely formulae in a Nautical Almanac, its inexactness 
is not a fatal defect. The rules are not to be applied 
with unreasoning rigor and inelasticity. It is assumed 
that the discussion and investigation of concrete prob- 
lems of conduct is itself a valuable moral training. 
Thus the chief end of casuistry may be considered to 
be the training of casuists. The application of the rule 
in the particular case will depend on the educated 
judgment of the man himself. There is no essential 
reason why this should lead to moral laxity. On 
the contrary, it should provide moral omn/wr in which 
a man is progressively trained so that eventually he will 
apply habitually the b P ftb<r Myo?. 

In a subsequent article I hope to sketch the main out- 
lines of such a system of casuistry as has been assumed 
in these last pages ; to consider certain further objections 
which may be brought against it; and to show with ref- 
erence to actual particular cases how it may be of value 
in helping to decide concrete problems of conduct. 

G. A. Johnston. 

University op St. Andrews. 



ABSOLUTISM AND THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. 

E. W. HIRST. 

\^/E have of late been witnessing something like a 
* * revival of Absolutism. The brilliant Gifford Lec- 
tures of Dr. Bosanquet are no doubt doing much to keep 
before our minds, and recommend for our acceptance, 
that particular view of the world and its problems which 
is characteristic of Absolutism. It is, further, not with- 
out significance that in a statement of Christian belief 
in the terms of modern thought recently written by Ox- 
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ford men and published under the title "Foundations," 
one of its contributors, Mr. Moberley, seeks to assimi- 
late the God of religion to the Absolute of phil- 
osophy, at the same time describing Absolutism, not 
only as the soundest type of philosophy, but as the 
theory of reality from which a theologian has most to 
learn. 

It is from the point of view, not of theology, but of 
ethics, that we propose in this paper to make a study 
of the Absolutist position. We are so far from regard- 
ing such a philosophy as serviceable to the moralist in 
his search for foundation principles that we find it diffi- 
cult to see any compatibility between this metaphysic 
and ordinary ethical facts. We shall try to show that 
Absolutism 'intellectualizes' moral distinctions, and in 
consequence does not explain them so much as explain 
them away. We contend, — what perhaps will be readily 
granted, — that 'good' and 'evil,' as usually understood, 
are incompatible with the Absolutist's view of reality. 
Interpreted, however, as 'appearances' of the real, they 
then become irreconcilable with the moral consciousness 
of man and are of the nature of 'illusions.' Our ultimate 
appeal is to this moral consciousness and its implicates. 
No doubt any 'fact' is not fully true. But if there are 
facts which are not merely partially inconsistent, but 
actually incompatible with a theory, and if ethical ex- 
perience presents such facts, the metaphysician has rea- 
son to doubt the adequacy of his view of the real. "It 
would manifestly be incompatible with the presence of 
any rational unity of structure in the experience-world 
that there should be a final and absolute lack of har- 
mony between that world, as it must be conceived by 
true thinking, and as it must be if our ethical aspirations 
are to be satisfied." 1 

We may take, as a typical Absolutist view, the ac- 
count of reality given by Dr. Bosanquet. It is rigorously 

1 Taylor, "Elements of Metaphysics," p. 386. 
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'logical,' and is based upon the principle of non-contra- 
diction. Contradiction being taken as a mark of un- 
reality, the real must be the coherent, and that which 
is truly coherent will have the character of a self -con- 
sistent whole. The mind, unable to rest in a contradic- 
tion, must perforce resolve it by uniting opposed qualities 
within a wider and more comprehensive content, i. e., 
within a 'world.' Reality, in short, is a spiritual and 
all-inclusive whole having the identity of a differentiated 
system. And because "the ultimate tendency of thought 
is not to generalize but to constitute a world," such a 
whole is the expression of Reason. Indeed, logic is re- 
ferred to as 'the spirit of totality,' and the aforemen- 
tioned criterion of non-contradiction becomes in its 
actual working the operative principle, not of metaphys- 
ical thought merely, but also of life. 

Since it is no part of our purpose to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of Absolutism as a metaphysical 
theory, we content ourselves with this brief statement 
of its presuppositions, and go on specially to consider 
difficulties which seem to us to beset the theory from 
the side of ethics. 

Now it is essential to Absolutism that there should be 
no differences incapable of unification. "All differences 
come together in the Absolute," says Bradley. The dif- 
ferences called Good and Evil cannot be regarded as any 
exception; the assumption is that moral distinctions like 
all others are only relative. Indeed, the problem of good- 
ness is identified with that of truth; intellectual and 
'practical' satisfaction tend to be undistinguished; and 
logic, as the spirit of totality, becomes the clue not to 
reality only, but also to 'value.' How thought and will 
are merged will be evident from the following quota- 
tions which we give from Dr. Bosanquet's "Principle 
of Individuality and Value": "Thought is not a sepa- 
rate faculty of something known as the intelligence. It 
is the active form of totality, present in all and every 
experience of a rational being" (p. 59). "Will and 
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activity mean the operation of the nature of thought 
through the expansion of ideas into fact." In other 
words, "thought is expressed both in conative and cog- 
nitive experience." 

Now it must, of course, be agreed that conation and 
cognition are never in fact independent, and that the 
one can never exist apart from the other. But to merge 
the two in one as the expression of what is called 
'thought' seems a proceeding by no means free from 
confusion. When 'will' is spoken of as the operation 
of the nature of thought through the expansion of ideas 
into fact, we have surely something like a circulus in 
definiendo, for in the idea of 'expansion' we have the fac- 
tor of 'will' in disguise. And because conation and cog- 
nition are not in fact independent, it does not follow 
that they are the same process. Conation is never found 
separate and alone, but it is recognized in experience as 
being a unique element of any content. Processes pri- 
marily cognitive cannot be assimilated to those which 
are more especially conative without confusion. Many 
will accept as the most important instance of such con- 
fusion Hegel's identification of the dialectical movement 
of thought with the historical evolution of fact. And 
we cannot but think it another instance of the same con- 
fusion that Dr. Bosanquet should liken the processes 
by which rhythms, sounds, and colors are harmonized, 
to the operation of syllogizing. But our more imme- 
diate concern in this paper is with such an example of 
confusion as that where a logical is boldly substituted 
for an ethical explanation. We now go on to consider 
at some length this intellectualization of the moral prob- 
lem. 

At the outset we note that the whole is said to have 
'value,' and that this 'value' is identified (by Dr. Bosan- 
quet) with the "complete individuality of the universe 
as a conscious being." 2 This alone is stated to be the 

""Principle of Individuality," p. 309. 
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ultimate value and, standard of value. In short, 'value' 
means completeness of individuality; and since only the 
whole can be considered to be fully systematized and 
self -coherent, only the whole can be regarded as hav- 
ing 'value.' But both 'value' and 'perfection,' which 
are said to characterize the whole, would seem by such 
usage to forfeit that ethical meaning which is their usual 
import. We commonly attribute 'value' or 'perfection' 
to that which might have been other than it is. But the 
whole can never be otherwise than it is, and whatever 
differentiation it is capable of arises out of its nature 
inevitably. Therefore without its ordinary normative 
significance the term 'valuable' must be predicated of 
reality. 

And throughout their expositions Absolutist writers 
tend to merge the ethical into the 'logical.' The differ- 
ence between good and evil is declared to lie in the ade- 
quacy of the contents of the action in which self -comple- 
tion is sought. The life of a man is moralized in the 
degree to which it is systematized. "A man is good in 
as far as his being is unified at all in any sphere of 
wisdom or activity" ("Principle of Individuality," p. 
347). And in the "essential nisus towards unification" 
the conation of the self may take the shape of a bad 
self from sheer logical necessity. Of this view is 
Dr. McTaggart, who observes that "the realization 
that sin cannot give satisfaction is only an incident 
in the developement of a self which is implicitly moral 
all through, though it requires to be made explicitly 
so." 3 

It is also the teaching of T. H. Green that the quality 
of the will as good or bad depends upon "the specific 
difference of the objects willed under the general form 
of self-realization. ' ' 

Now all these views agree in regarding ethical activity 
as an aspect of one and the same process of integration 

5 ' ' Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, ' ' p. 164. 
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of the self such as is manifested, not only in the phe- 
nomena of volition, but also in every variety of the con- 
tent of experience. Evil, in short, is just a necessary 
stage towards that completer synthesis of activity which 
we call goodness. 

Now we submit that such a view of good and evil lacks 
even that amount of truth which should belong to what 
are regarded as only 'appearances' of the real. To the 
Absolutist, as Bradley confesses, good and evil are but 
one-sided aspects, each overruled and transmuted in the 
whole. But we cannot resist the conviction that in Ab- 
solutism the metaphysician, biased consciously or un- 
consciously by a preconceived theory of reality, tends 
so to interpret moral facts as to make them conform- 
able to such theory. In consequence, injustice, we think, 
is done to the facts. The discrepancy between the Ab- 
solutist and the popular view of conduct is so great as 
to amount to an incompatibility. 

We will try to indicate wherein the ethical teaching of 
Absolutism seems artificial and untrue. 

In the first place, the average man does not appear 
to us to regard the difference between good and evil as 
a matter merely of the systematization of action. To 
the ordinary moral consciousness evil is not a partial, 
as distinguished from good, which is a completer, uni- 
fication of deeds. Indeed, we have difficulty in finding 
meaning in the criterion. It is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish good from evil on the principle of coherence 
in activity. Often an evil deed has a content much more 
highly systematized than that of a good 1 deed. A suc- 
cessful forgery requires a masterly elaboration of de- 
tail. Only the most carefully considered adjustment of 
means to ends can make the clever rogue. And the ac- 
complished sensualist by well-regulated methods of vice 
unifies his career, making provision for the flesh to ful- 
fill its lusts. In contrast with all this, virtue often pre- 
sents great simplicity of expression, — such as in the gift 
of a "cup of cold water," — and on the score of 'wisdom' 
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the children of light may fall far short of the children 
of this world. 

But Absolutists urge that, as an attempt to system- 
atize action, evil sooner or later reveals its fragmentary 
character. The deeds of a bad man are said to inter- 
fere with, or fail to fit in with, the process of the com- 
plete unification of his life. But the meaning of this is 
by no means clear. Suppose that by a course of evil a 
man loses health, reputation, personal liberty, in what 
sense do disease, disgrace, and imprisonment show the 
imperfect nature of the unification of his experience? 
As 'facts' or 'events' these are as truly parts of the 
whole of his life as health, honor, and freedom would be. 
The floor of his cell enters as an item of experience into 
his life just as truly as does the most sumptuous carpet 
of a drawing room. In days of disgrace as in days of 
honor he mingles with his fellows just as actually. Alike 
in disease and in health his body acts and reacts on its 
environment. From this point of view there is no 'con- 
tradiction' or breach of unity between the one type of 
life and the other. "If a gasometer were substituted 
for the tower of Salisbury Cathedral, the new building 
would be a different unity from the old one, and a much 
less beautiful unity. It would, I imagine, be, as a mat- 
ter of empirical fact, much less in harmony with the 
desires of most of the people who see it and, — partly 
on this account and partly on others, — the change would 
diminish the total amount of good in the world. But 
I cannot see that the new building would be less of a 
unity, more self -contradictory, or less real. ' ' 4 

The 'good' and 'evil' experiences of a man are both 
real and so far cannot 'conflict.' However diverse in 
character, such experiences are quite consistent as 
'facts'; between them there cannot be even 'inequality.' 
In this connection one is reminded of Wollaston's view 
of right action as action which conforms to the truth of 

•McTaggart in Mind, July, 1912, p. 419. 
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things. Thus the evil of robbery was supposed to arise 
out of its being a denial of the existence of a social re- 
lationship between man and man. On which Leslie Ste- 
phen commented thus : ' ' Thirty years of profound medi- 
tation had convinced Wollaston that the reason why a 
man should abstain from breaking his wife's head was, 
that it was a way of denying that she was his wife." But 
as Prof. Mackenzie (who gives this extract from Ste- 
phen) points out, 5 a bad action is inconsistent, not with 
fact, but with an ideal. And similarly we would urge 
that a life of crime considered in its factual aspect con- 
tains within itself no ' contradiction. ' Good and bad 
deeds, qua deeds, are in the same man incapable of con- 
flict. To describe an evil person's life as imperfectly 
synthesized can mean only that sooner or later his deeds 
or their consequences conflict, not with themselves, — 
which would be meaningless, — but with some such ideal 
as happiness or affection. In short, the incompatibility 
is not between one act and another, but between act and 
value. 

But in the next place we may observe that the Abso- 
lutist is led to regard the difference between good and 
evil as one of their relative systematic character, be- 
cause he conceives that conduct is concerned primarily 
with 'objects,' or with a 'content' And, of course, you 
can systematize 'objects' in various ways. So also can 
you alter the detail of the content of your actions. You 
may seek to satisfy desires of one kind or another, as 
you may determine. Yet we must not suppose that the 
Absolutist bases the difference between good and evil 
on a mere difference of the content of actions. Indeed, 
in his later volume of Gifford Lectures, Dr. Bosanquet 
remarks that good and evil, like truth and error, are 
made of the same stuff, evil being good in the wrong 
place, just as dirt is said to be matter in the wrong place. 
If, then, conduct is concerned alone with the content of 

""Manual of Ethics," 4th ed., p. 189. 
Vol. XXIV.— No. 4 28 
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action, and if the character of that content does not in 
itself determine the difference between good and evil, 
that difference can lie only in the extent to which such 
content is systematized. On the analogy that error is a 
disarranged truth, evil will arise through the excessive 
and disproportionate exercise of certain desires. 

Now we agree that the 'stuff' of good and evil is the 
same, that they are formed out of the same content of 
desires, that when a man is 'bad,' it is in virtue of his 
making a 'wrong' use of the same powers or appetites 
of which a 'right' use is made by the good. Death is 
the same fact whether it follows the operation of a sur- 
geon or the blow of a murderer. Love and lust utilize 
the same 'raw material.' We think the unshakeable 
conviction of the ordinary moral consciousness to be that 
goodness is a matter of motive, that it lies rather in 
what a man is than in what he does, that morality is an 
attitude of the self. Almost on the last page of "The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual," Dr. Bosanquet 
refers to 'love' as the 'typical self -transcendence.' But, 
this being accepted, what follows ? Love is essentially an 
attitude of self to self; i. e., an interpersonal relation. 
And an inquiry into the implications of the acts that 
men call 'good' will always reveal, we think, this inter- 
personal relation as their basis. It may indeed be seri- 
ously debated whether there are ultimately any duties to 
self apart from duties to others. However, the most 
civilized moral codes disclose as their outstanding char- 
acteristic this social reference of conduct. Now if 'love' 
be the typical self-transcendence, we do not see how 
love is possible apart from the existence and integrity 
of selves. Dr. Bosanquet suggests that it is 'things' 
which set the problem of life for persons, and not other 
persons. It is, he says, such 'negative' things as pain, 
conflict, and sacrifice. But we contend that the problems 
of pain and conflict arise in the last analysis out of a 
problem of persons. We venture to say that a large per- 
centage of the pain and conflict of human life is the re- 
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suit, directly and indirectly, of personal action in its 
avoidable ignorance, negligence, imprudence, and self- 
ishness. Man's inhumanity to man is, in one form or 
another, the chief source of these 'problems' of life. 
Think only of the havoc caused by the racial poisons, 
alcohol and syphilis, in their widespread results of suffer- 
ing ; think also of the multifarious evils wrought by self- 
ishness in national and international politics, as also in 
industry and commerce. We do not wish to deny that 
for a complete metaphysic there is a problem of 'things.' 
But what we do strenuously urge is that the moral prob- 
lem is a problem of 'selves.' Morality as ordinarily 
understood appears to us to rest upon interpersonal re- 
lationship as its essential basis. 

If so much be granted, something else follows. The 
facts of morality cannot be explained in terms of the 
category of 'organic unity.' Such a category as used 
by the Absolutist applies only to a whole of parts where 
the parts are for the whole but not for themselves, where 
indeed no real independence of the parts is possible. 
We claim that the category can be applied to the facts 
of morality only as these are distorted. For, indeed, the 
unification of 'selves' cannot be comparable to that of 
'things,' but must be sui generis. Unlike a whole of 
'things,' a whole of 'selves' is a whole of 'wholes,' of 
which each has existence and meaning. 

Now in the interaction of such 'wholes' account must 
be taken of the psychological fact that each of these 
'selves' tends to become so interested in itself as to de- 
sire to assume an importance out of all proportion to 
its position of prima facie equality as a whole among 
wholes. And it is no uncommon occurrence for one 
whole so to relate itself to other wholes as to endeavor 
to make them merely 'organic' or contributory to its own 
life. We do not know if an Absolutist would call such 
a process 'logical' in that it realizes a certain totality. 
But from the ethical point of view, men usually regard 
it as the negation of morality. It is nothing else than 
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that treatment of another as a mere means which Kant 
enunciated in the form of a criterion of evil. Integra- 
tion of such kind is accomplished only by the will to de- 
stroy all that other selves stand for; it is nothing but 
ego-centric life to which all other selves (and even God) 
are sought to be made subordinate. 

Now this kind of self-realization, obtained at the ex- 
pense of the ethical integrity of other selves, may be 
called 'contradictory.' And contradiction arises in a 
twofold manner. In the first place, it must be called a 
'contradiction' that the self-realization of one should 
mean the self-obliteration of others. That is the kind 
of unreasonableness referred to by Kant in his first 
formula of the Categorical Imperative. Its effect virtu- 
ally is to deprive morality of ' objectivity, ' — and to make 
it the peculiar attribute of only one self in the cosmos, 
after the analogy of solipsism in the theory of knowl- 
edge. 

But, secondly, inasmuch as the attempt at domination 
on the part of one self may be confronted with a simi- 
lar attempt on the part of another, 'contradiction' of 
another kind will ensue; i. e., a hostility of wills. Such 
a contradiction, we submit, is unique, and must have its 
own peculiar problem of reconcilement. 'Things' may 
be 'thought' together; but the merging of wills is neither 
effected nor understood by the application of a category 
of organic unity. The kind of synthesis relevant in the 
one case is irrelevant in the other. Wills which, so to 
speak, move in different planes can become adjusted, not 
so much by a mutual shifting of the mental viewpoint, 
as by an actual reconstruction of the attitude of the self 
as a whole. According to the Absolutist doctrine of de- 
grees of truth, one may transcend oneself by attaining 
to a more comprehensive view of reality. But it seems 
to us that by gaining greater comprehensiveness of view 
a man gets 'outside' himself only in the sense that he 
obtains a wider horizon. No such increase of the cir- 
cumference will necessarily effect any displacement of 
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the center. And, indeed, you cannot transcend or remove 
your center, for your center is in the whole, and it is 
impossible to get outside that. But if our account of 
morality he true, it is an alteration of the position of 
the center which is necessary. For nothing can bring 
about the requisite adjustment of the will of one self to 
that of others (and of God) save, as Eucken puts it, "the 
radical displacement of our life-center." 

Now a displacement of this kind seems for Absolut- 
ism not only impossible but meaningless. We are in the 
whole and cannot transcend it. Our very freedom seems 
jeopardized; for to allow to the 'part' any such inde- 
pendence as seems necessary for freedom would com- 
promise the nature of the whole as being Absolute. It 
is, however, acknowledged that the freedom of the agent 
is a 'partial fact,' and true for moral experience. But 
it is none the less firmly held that for metaphysical 
theory only the whole can be free. It is allowed that 
though acts are necessitated, the agent is free. But the 
agent is free only in and with the freedom of the Abso- 
lute. It is sufficient to say concerning this view that 
if an agent is free only in so far as the whole acts in 
and through him, the agent ceases to be a real doer, and 
becomes simply a depersonalized aspect of the Absolute. 
Absolutism cannot tolerate the idea of 'an unrelated 
will' such as a doctrine of the plurality of selves in some 
form demands. It seems to us, however, just as absurd 
to insist upon a 'fully related' will. A will fully related 
to the whole has ceased to be a 'will' in any sense that 
is useful for ethics. We fear that it is difficult to over- 
come the criticism that Absolutism is 'fatalistic' 

In conclusion, may we say that we are of opinion that 
the criterion of coordination of which Absolutists make 
so much, is, when adequately interpreted and applied, of 
great use in the understanding of the ethical problem. 
What greater coordinating principle is there in the world 
than love? 1 But the coordination that love effects is not 
'logical' in its nature. It does not unite 'things'; it 
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does not organize into one a multitude of particulars 
which apart from their unity have in themselves neither 
existence nor meaning. But, on the contrary, love coor- 
dinates selves ; it unites persons ; it produces in different 
souls the marvel of an identical life-interest; it effects 
in a variety of individuals a unanimity of aim ; it makes 
men throughout the world the same in heart. And such 
a union of wills would have neither its possibility nor 
its glory were the separateness of individuals not as 
real as their moral unity. 

Nor must it be supposed that such 'separateness' has 
necessarily anything to do with egoism. Dr. McTaggart 
writes as though the isolated nature of the self formed 
the basis of sin. Dr. Bosanquet, too, considers that the 
theory of 'relational individualism' is incompatible with 
the idea of social solidarity. And Bradley, by his con- 
tention that self-assertion and self-sacrifice are discrep- 
ant and contradictory, seems to imply that there can be 
no activity of the self which is not one or the other. 
Against all such views we urge that the separateness 
(in some way) of selves is without ethical prejudice, 
having a metaphysical rather than a moral significance; 
that what constitutes egoism is the isolation, not of the 
'nature' of the self, but of its 'interest'; that it is the 
'attitude' rather than the 'existence' of individuals 
which is the great obstacle to social solidarity; that a 
natural assertion of the self is inevitable in all its ac- 
tivities, even in self-sacrifice, and that 'self-assertion' 
so called is not the mere assertion of the self, but a kind 
of conduct which is disrespectful to the claims of others. 
However, merely to be a 'self and to exercise a 'bare 
will' is not to be moral. We become 'moral' only as we 
get into active relation with the lives of others, and 
'good' only as that interpersonal attitude is love. 

E. W. Hibst. 

Glasgow. 



